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FEMALE HEAD DRESS OF A FOOCHOW MOUNTAIN TRIBE. 
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American Board Mission—Foochow, China. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


With the possible exception of the oldest missionary of our 
number, she who most endeared herself to all the members of the 
Foozhow mission was the one who spent the shortest time in our 
midst. 


Mrs. James F. Cooper came to us in the spring of 1914, bright 
with the prospect of long years of service on the mission field. 
Her sweet, lovable disposition won her, from the first, a very warm 
place in the affections of her fellow missionaries, and fitted her 
peculiarly for work among the Chinese. Had she lived here till 


|a ripe old age, and engaged in all the varied activities of mission- 


ary life, her greatest work, we believe, would always have been the 
beautiful influence of what she was rather than what she did; for 
her life was ever fragrant with Cbristlikeness and charming in its 
joyous simplicity. ‘Thus even with the limitation of the language 
handicap, which many a new missionary feels so keen a barrier for 
the first year, Mrs. Cooper, we can but realize, during her short 
life here, finished the work the Father had given her to do. 


Yet, in the lines in which she had begun to take up active 


| duties, she proved herself such aquiet force, that she will be greatly 


missed there as well asin personal relations. This is particularly 
tiue of her connection with the Board of Managers of the Union 
Kindergarten Training School. 


Her illness occurred at Kuliang during the summer vacation 
and culminated in the call to her reward, September first. The 
deepest sympathy of the mission goes out to her parents and friends 
at home, and to Dr. Cooper, to whom her translation comes as 
such a very heavy blow ! 


I, LaW. D. 
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extracts From The Annual Mission Letter For The Year Ending 
December 31, 1914. 


The Federation Committee of North Fukien was 
General § organized this year. The committee consists of 
Condition § eighteen Chinese and twelve missionaries appoint- 
3 ed by the three missions working in North Fukien 
They will unify and outline the policies of the three missions. 
The opium prohibition is in effect throughout the Province 
and the economic condition of the people is notably improved. 
Young men are not beginning the habit. Dr. Whitney has had 
twenty patients for the cure of the opium habit. It may be said 
that some of these came because they wanted to join the Bible 
class after the campaign and were advised by their class leader 
that the opium habit was not in accordance with the principles 
of the Bible. my 
The Chinese are developing in independence and initiative. 
In Shaowu “one church built and dedicated its own house of wor- 
ship without a cent of foreign money.” Foochow finds it an advan- 
tage to give the Chinese members of the faculty more authority 
year by year. A committee of Chinese and foreigners apportion the 
preachers’ salaries and decide what part the local church can raise. 
A Board of Managers for lower primaries, even has Chinese women | 
in its council given equal rights with the foreigner. Since the Evan- 
gelistic Campaign the Chinese laymen have taken considerable 
initiative in social service. A Woman’s Conference of the Congrega- 
tional Churches of Foochow has been organized who will have a 
general oversight of the Bible women. 
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/ Fvochow has dedicated three new churches: Au-_ 
Church Building Ciu, the Manchu church, which Mr. and Mrs. 

| Douglas Smith’s generous gifts made possible to 
purchase, and long Gio Haeng. Diongloh dedicated its new church 


nat 


int 
while the Deputation were here. It is taxed to its capacity every phy 
Sunday and that exclusive of children who are gathered together eve 
in aseparate place. At Ingtai no new churches have been built tw! 
but 1915 will see a new city church and perhaps others in the dis- ted 
trict as several are too small for present congregations. Shaowu on 
has three new churches. <A parish house and parsonage have been of 
/ added to the second largest church in the district. The increasing pr 
gifts of the Chinese to this work is especially encouraging. er. 
A few quotations from the individual reports will mi 
Evangelistic give very clearly the evangelistic growth and op- zi 
portunity of this year. Mr. Beard writes, “Never In 
before did the church in Fukien face such opportunity. Never be- he 
fore were men ofall classes coming in such numbers to the church, Ci 
and never before were so many men here studying the Bible”. tk 
Mr. Beach writes, the churches “are now everywhere wel- Ww 
comed as a very useful and advantageous part of the community 
_ life”, and feeling the social need, hopes that the quarterly meeting f 
/ to which women delegates are now admitted “will come to have the ti 
character of large enthusiastic and inspirational conventions. Our t 
Christians have had little of the joy of Christianity in the mass ) 
and they must miss something compared to the good times, festivals, I 
theaters and parades of the old religion.” | i 
Mr. Smith reports a city Y. M. C. A. organized at Ingtai in t 
' which leading citizens are active. The native missionary church ( 
at Ek Du has 120 learners. “All over the district are wide open ’ 


doors calling us to enter in and gather the people together for in- 
struction.” Mr. Storrs says of the unparalled opportunity “it is 
doubtless part of the new world-sense that has come to China her- 
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self. She is struggling to her feet to take her place among the 
nations of the world that count.” 

The church work is like life itself and is not really divided 
into compartments as this letter would seem to make it. Every 
physician is an evangelist, every missionary does some healing. The 
evangelistic and educational elements are just as closely inter- 
twined. Diongloh tries to make every Bible woman formally a 
teacher. Certain it is that the girls’ schools depend very largely 
on the Bible women to gather in the students. The complexity 
of the Bible woman’s life nakes her task both difficult and rich in 
privilege. She is often the minister’s wife, a mother, a school teach- 
er, as well as evangelist finding her opportunity is near. The - 
most notable event in the woman’s evangelistic work is the organ- 
ization of the Woman’s Conference of the Congregational Church. 
In the fall this Conference held a four days’ meeting at the new 
home of the Foochow City Woman’s Boarding Station Class. The 
Conference appointed a committee of Chinese and foreigners for 
the raising of funds for superannuated and disabled Christian 
women workers, thus dealing with a very difficult problem. — 


The Boarding Station Classes in Foochow City, Diongloh, and 
Ingtai are following the same curriculum which prepares for en- 
trance to the Bible Woman’s School at Ponasang of which Miss 
Brown has charge. Everywhere we are making an effort to make 
the women as near self-supporting as possible. The women in the 
higher school were well able to take the prescribed course which 
it was at first feared would be too difficult. The attractiveness of 
the new building greatly increased the attendance at the Foochow 
City class the second term. At Shaowu the Woman’s Bible School 
which has been open two years has awarded its first diploma. 

Medical POOchow Missionary Hospital. When Dr. and Mrs. 
Kinnear left on furlough Mr. Christian was appointed 
superintendent of the hospital and Dr. Wolfe was appointed to 


. 
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carry on the work in their absence, in as much as Dr. Cooper was 


in his language study years. Mrs. Christian is treasurer. The staff 
also includes a Chinese physician, an evangelist and his wife who 
assists in the women’s department of the daily clinic. A Board of 
Managers has been organized “to formulate the policies and direct 
the affairs of the institution”. Asa part of the science lectures 
of the Evangelistic Campaign, illustrated lectures on sanitation 
and the care of the body were given in all centers, and with the 
Government order to widen some of the streets progress in health 
is sure. A school for nurses to meet the need of -assistants in 
“dressings” etc., has been opened and has six students, who have 
entered on a three years’ course of study. 


Elaine Strang. 


Changes. 
_ “The Night is far spent; the Day is at hand.” 


To one who has lived in China for well nigh a generation, 
the very idea of changes seems like an unfounded stretch of the 
imagination, or like an illusory dream. Can it be possible that 
China has torn herself away from the musty past, hallowed by the 
valiant deeds of ancient heroes and the profound teachings of re-. 
vered sages, and bas at last fixed her eyes determinedly upon the 
ever-to-be-desired glories of progress! To the careless observer 
there are no changes worth mentioning in China. The streets, 
still, as always, breathe forth the fragrance of remote antiquity ; 
as always, they cry out for the relief afforded by proper sewerage. 
Pigs and dogs still lay claim to more than their share of the pub- 
lic highway, sometimes compclling a detour on the part of humans. 
True the box-like sedan has given place to the lighter, more airy 
“foreign sedan”, but locomotion is still in receptacles suspended 


between two bamboo poles carried on the shoulders of men, slow 
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and laborious at best, both to rider and carriers. Apparently there 
has been no radical change in the dress or manner of life of the. 
people. The same trades are in evidence as in ages gone by. After 
a recess of some two or three years, the graven images have been 
repaired and set up, and from time to time are taken through the 
streets in noisy processions. The old-time methods in all walks 
in life, are not to pass away without a struggle. There is a ten- 
dency to cling to the old with the same pertinacity and diligence, 
which characteristics have been to the credit of the Chinese among 

the peoples of the earth. | 
Sad would it be, were we to dismiss this subject with such a 
cursory glance. And discouraging too would it be. Can it be 


~ possible that the Gospel has been preached here these nearly sev- 


enty years, only to find root in a barren soil! that valuable lives 
have been poured out in a vain attempt to illustrate high ideals of 
living! By no means. And let it be remembered that whatever 
advance has been made in very recent years, in whatever direction, 
is not the fruit alone of efforts put forth for a few weeks or a 
few months, but rather the natural development of seed sown 
long, long years ago, by patient hearts and hands. 


All earnest souls rejoice in changes—changes which are essen- 
tial to progress, and such have taken and are taking place in this 
ancient city which was considered entirely outside the pale of 
Chinese civilization until after A. D. 221. The streets are still nar- 
row as gauged by Western standards, but the principle thorough- 
fares have been repaved and leveled. Those householders whose 
land-hunger has led them to encroach upon tke public domain, © 
have been obliged to give back for the public good that which they 
so stealthily took to themselves in years gone by. No longer are 
the shop-keepers on either side permitted to place their wares as 
near the center of the street as possible, but public markets have 
been opened at different points, and thither the vaaaehs Ph of 
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meat, fish, vegetables and fruit wends his way. All houses must 
mow be provided with eaves-troughs, so that the way-farer will no 
longer be deluged from above and the streets qoeny put under 
water everytime a heavy shower takes place. 

A sensible systein of sanitation has been instituted under the 
efficient management of one of the early graduates of Foochow 
College. The street-sweeper is continually in evidence, reminding 
one of the “White Brigade” of New York City! Twice a day men 
go through the streets, carrying pails suspended from a “coolie 
stick”, each pail bearing the inscription {% §{ J “The rat man.” 
For all rats, dead or alive, a small fee is paid, and a man will average 

eighty or more rats on each trip through his district. Since this 
war on rats and inoculation of the people were instituted, plague 
has been much less prevalent than formerly. 

Come with me to the Water Gate and you will find a broad, 
level road rnnning through the open country to the north bank 
of the Min. We are told by the one in charge of this improvement 
that a few months will see jinrickshas drawn by Chinese, running 
from the City to the Settlement. These vehicles can even now 
be enjoyed in the new Public Gardens, just outside of the West 
Gate of the City, the result of the efforts of Governor Hsu. Un- 
fortunately for the governor, some old fossils have complained to 
the central government, that in the laying out of this Park, the 
Governor had used stones from the city wall, and from the Emper- 
or’s Temple on West Street, and orders have come down that both 
the wall and the Temple must be repaired at once. 

And what shall we say of the lighting of the city! In a mat- 
ter like this most nations have generally advanced step by step, 
first the taper, then the candle, then the oil lamp, then gas and 
finally electricity. Not many years ago, the dweller on the moun- 
tain-top could look down upon Foochow in the early evening 
hours—a dark blot upon a wide plain, lighted only by tapers and 
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candles, with here and there oil lamps, which however, were rapidly 
multiplying in number, since the entrance of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany into the business arena of this vast country. The change 
from candles and oil lamps to electricity was quick and sudden. 
Now the dweller on the mountain-top can look down upon Foo- 
chow, a city with electric lights in streets and dwellings. And this 
light is furnished by a Chinese company to whom a charter has 
been yranted by the Central Government insuring to it a perpetual 
monopoly in this business! 

In the sphere of education the changes during the last two or 
three years have not been so prominent except in mission schools. 
Here most radical changes have taken place, the results of which 
are bound to be far-reaching and important. The long-prevalent 
desire for co-ordination and a well defined progressive system in 
educational work, has found expression in the putting into opera- 
tion of union movements, such as the standardization of schools 
and the adoption of a Scheme of Uniform Examinations for our 
lower schools, the institution of Teachers’ Conferences and Examin- 
ing Committees and the establishment of the Union Arts Course, 
which it is fully expected will be opened with the beginning of 
1916. All these movements have for their object the promotion of 
Christian education and the drawing together of the Christian 
forces of the province. | 

But it isin the field of evangelism where the changes are 
viewed with the greatest interest. As the primary and funda- 
mental object of all missionary enterprise is the evangelization of 
the country, surely no question will be paramount to this—How 
far are we as missionaries, succeeding in this, the main object of 
all missionary work? Perhaps no movement of modern times can 
give an answer to this question more fruitful of hope and promise 
than the union of all the Christian forces of the province in a pro- 
vince-wide Evangelistic Campaign. A Federation, before unknown, 
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has united all the forces of righteousness withou tregard to denom- 
ination, in efforts to promote all that is upright and true and 
surely no one can view a movement of this kind without thanking 
God and taking fresh courage. 


What then should be our attitude in the face of so bright a 
situation. In the first place there are certain verities which should 
be fully recognized. And these verities are so well described by 
one of Scotland’s forceful ministers, Rev. J. A. Hutton of Glasgow, 
that a quotation may not be out of place:—“If we who have to 
teach and preach, do not deliver the truth fully and freely, people 
will stampede into superstition. The war has shattered so many 
make-believes of belief that many people are left without any 
intellectual certitudes at all, and may take refuge in the grossest 


P rang of religion, if we do not deliver the whole truth of God. We 


have lived through a great conspiracy against the Christian con- 
ception of life. Our business now is to make the Christian Gospel a 
challenge to all the reserves of the human soul, and to make men 
understand that faith is a very reasonable attitude for a bold man 
to take up. We have done with negatives. I want a man who 
believes more than I do, not less. There was too much truth in 
the gibe, “The man in the pulpit was trying to prove that it ain’t 
so’. Ultimately we live by faith, a faith that stands to reason; a 
faith that gives us confidence in our intuitions about life and 


' present duty. When we preach a faith that makes you big enough 


to stand up to this universe, a religion that costs you something 
to live, that makes you interested and eager about this absorbing 
business called life—then the Church will enter upon its greatest 
hour”. These words describe with absolute correctness the op- 


portunities and responsibilities of the present hour in Fukien. Let 
us take heed thereto. 


But not only must we realize the true spiritual needs of this 
crucial time and seek to supply them, but equally important is it 
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that our fellow believers should be made to feel that we earnestly 
and sincerely desire that ¢iey should join hands with us in the pro- 
motion of this great enterprise—the coming of the Kingdom of our 
Lord and Master in the hearts of men, and that this desire is 
shared also by those across the ocean whose representatives we- 
are. The time is ripe to show them that while, 


“East is east, and west is west,” 


there is one object in which all can unite hearts and hands. When 
the writer first began his missionary work. almost thirty years ago, 
the dominant note in the then Secretary’s letters was, “A well- 
educated Christian Ministry and a Self-propagating Church”. Let 
this be our slogan. The work of three score years and ten, under 
the blessing of God, has resulted in a generation of believers, 
young, strong, wide-awake, well educated and thoroughly Christian, — 
many occupying positions of influence in the land, and many al- 
ready actively engaged in the work of the Kingdom. Upon such 
hearts, loyal and true, the Chuich of Christ has, in all ages, been. 
firmly founded and grown to great proportions. And so itshould 
be in Fukien. Now, as never before, is the time for work. Now, 
as never before, is the time for sympathetic co-operation. Only 
in this way can we hope to emerge from the darkness of the Night 
already far spent, and take full advantage of the Day which is even 
now at hand. 


Lyman P. Peet. 


Findings of the Evangelistie Conference 
Held at Kuliang, Ang. 2-7, 1915. 


One of the most helpful features of the summer days on Ku- 
liang is the conference of protestant missionaries of this region on . 
methods of evangelistic work. The following are some of the 
findings of this year’s meetings: 
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Evangelism 


This Conference.is deeply conscious of the fact that the Church 
of Fukien is facing an unparalleled opportunity to win the higher 
elasses to Christ. In face of this tremendous opportunity we 
realize our weakness and unpreparedness. We also realize that in 
order to take advantage of this great opportunity we must unite 
our forces and plan a campaign for a period of years. The workers 
and members must be trained through conferences and other means 
to become leaders of Bible-classes and personal workers of power. 
‘Contacts already established with the higher classes should be 
followed up. The new converts should be given work in extend- 
ing the Kingdom. The campaign should be extended gradually to 
the outlying districts and villages. In order to accomplish this in 
all parts of the province this Conference recommends as follows:— 


That the six Missions working in Fukien, the North Fukien 
Federation Committee and the Committee of Office Bearers of 
the Amoy Churches, request the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation to allow Mr. E. H. Munson to act as Executive Secretary 
of the Fukien Evangelistic Campaign in connection with his 
‘work as Secretary of the Foochow Y. M. C. A.; that the Amoy 
Missions allow one of their missionaries in addition to his other 
work to act as Executive Secretary associated with Mr. E. H. 
Munson; that the Committee of Office Bearers of the Amoy 


‘Churches, the Churches at Hinghwa and the North Fukien. 


Federation Committee co-operate in setting aside Chinese work- 
ers who shall be associated with these Executive Secretaries 
giving their entire time to the program adopted: that the North 
Fukien Federation Committee and the Committee of Office 
Bearers at Amoy co-operate through a small Execntive Commit- 
‘tee with these Executive Secretaries for the accomplishment of 
this great end. 


Tais Conference further recommends that we all unite in ear- 
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(11) 
nest prayer to God for guidance in this matter asking God to seb 


aside the right men for this work and to bless all efforts put forth 


in behalf of the Kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

This Conference further recommends that Rev. L. Hodous 
undertake such arrangements and correspondence as may be 
necessary to the carrying out of this plan. 


Catalogue of Activities that have been Found Practical or are now being 
Experimented upon in Social Service. 

House-cleaning Campaigns. 

Play ground work as at Chang-sha. Providing milk for babies. 

Meetings with the people on subjects that are of interest to 
them such as plague, tuberculosis, etc. 

Cleaning up a city, as at Yenping; Sewers cleaned giving bet- 
ter drainage and preventing flooding; street-cleaning and daily 
gathering and burning of refuse; repaving the main street; cut- 
ting off the eaves of shops fronting on the street, and putting up 
spouting; established market place; soap, cabinet and rattan works 
established and run as trade schools. 

Assisting the people in the solution of the problem of food _ 
production, by helping them in methods of agriculture. Experi- 
ment farm, small fruits, ete. 

Afforestation; special attention called to the school of Fores- 
try in Nanking, and to the fact that afforestation could be more 
easily affected in Fukien than in any other Province. 

Campaign against plague; In order to introduce inoculation, 
the officials and gentry in ChinChew provided the place and bought 
the serum and the Missionary doctors did the work. 


How to recognise Leaders in the Chinese Church. 


The Conference is confident that the Chinese Church has 
many possible leaders amongst its members, men and women pre- 
pared of God, but that, until the Church realizes its need and en- 
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treats God to make these leaders manifest, it must continue in its 
comparatively leaderless state. The Missionaries must not com- 
| plicate this problem by thinking that they alone can discover i 1 
leaders and train them, they must not be obsessed by the idea that i th 
the only leaders of value are those who conform to their own pre- 9 [0 
: conceived pattern, nor must they look upon such leaders as their co 
1 workers. In this matter the Chinese Church must be encouraged tt 
| | and let to act for itself. It should discover and train leaders h: 
suited to its own peculiar needs, and it must do this in such a way ) 
that these leaders shall belong to the Church. 
The Conference believes that when leaders are discovered and 
trained they may be kept and their effectiveness increased if the 


advice given in Dr. Campbell Gibson’s paper is followed, namely: 
that we must,— 


“Trust them. 


Treat them not as dependents but as fellow-workers in the i 
Kingdom of God. Not to be too much afraid of their making p 
mistakes. f 
Not expect too much of them. ¢ 

Let them see that we respect them and will loyally stand by 
them. t 
Respect their individuality, and let it have some scope for free- f 
| | dom of action.” i 
q The Missionaries must disabuse their minds of two ideas so j 
¢ subtle that they often colour their outlook—perhaps unconscious- 
| ly, which are:—(1) That the Missionary is a sort of Lord spiritual 


to the Chinese Church, and (2) That all responsibility rests with 


the holder of the pocketbook. ‘ 

< 

SHAOWU GARDENS. 

| How does our garden grow? Chrysanthemums, yellow, red . 


and white, roses of all kinds so that the little children come and : 
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say: “The yellow ones and the red ones that you gave me I have 
planted and they have grown and now I want some white ones”.. 
Even the chief official came saying that tie had heard that we had 
the finest garden for hundreds of miles around and he wanted 

forty kinds of plants to start his yamen garden. The preachers 
come from all over the district and take a few rose-slips, chrysan- 

themums, geraniums and pansies and other kinds and soon they 
have beautiful gardens scattered all about the field. The pupils 
in the school too, take some to the homes as they go and so in time 
we hope to see instead of broken brick and tile and weeds, gardens 

blossoming like the rose. 


But our most interesting garden is our child garden which we 
began sixteen years ago, but we were unable to do much for it 
without help. Last year we had some helpers, graduates from the 
Girls’ School. We held it in the church but it was not light enough 
for a kindergarten. Our front yard however, made a beautiful 
playground and this year we moved into our new home, a beauti- 
ful gift of God. A tiny baby girl, not wanted, was left at our 
church door and afterwards brought to the hospital — she helped 
us toget our new home. Dr. Bement washed and dressed her and 
then we took her to the chief official and asked him to find a home 
for her. He did. Then we asked him to close two houses of ill- 
fame facing our property. Hedid this and soon these two houses: 
joined as one were offered for sale at a very low price and purchased 
by us. This home looked anything but beautiful at first. It wassaid — 
to be four hundred years old. It was rather dark and the dirt and 
dust of centuries looked down upon us, but it was large and roomy 
and had great possibilities. A few repairs and a little putty and 
a little paint have made a sinner into a saint. We have let the 
sunshine in and brought in beautiful flowers, cleaned out the drains 
and hung up some Sunday School scrolls sent us from home. The 
neighbors do not recognize it as the same place. Now when the 
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children are all gathered together it is a beautiful sight and it is 
so convenient — just across from the church and adjoining the 
Woman's and Girls’ Schools. 

Some may not call it a scientific kindergarten, but it has been 
called practical. The little folks love to work. Every day lam 
called to see a rooster made of reeds or a stone house or a kitchen 
stove with rice cooking on it, or a vase made of clay (prepared by 
- our friend the brickmaker) or perhaps it is one of the forty-nine 
kinds of dumplings or cakes which often is uppermost in the mind 
ofahungry child. One day a beautiful pasteboard playhouse well 
fitted out was brought for me to admire. As the children watch 
the tea grow, then pick it and help prepare it, they know more 
about tea than we did before coming to China. They watch the 
flax grow in their gardens in the same way, then help to strip it, dry 
it and perhaps make it into cord with which their shoes are sewed, 
intensely interested in every process. Some of them sew, making 
the little toys and ornaments which they wear on the festivals. 
The games are always a delight. The songs will be remembered 
and sung in their homes by many of them. Yesterday a group of 
them gathered to have prayers by themselves. One led, telling of 
the good care of the Father in Heaven, how He watches over us at 
night as well as by day, how He never leaves us, how He cares for 
every one who lets Him. Then they sang “Happy Day” and re- 
peated the Lord’s Prayer. Today, three came telling me that they 
would always be my friends and companions. | 


At home we sometimes feel that the kindergarten is not 
necessary but here where we see so much poverty, vice and crime 
the kindergarten delights our hearts. What higher work is there 
than to serve some of these little ones and to guide them into the 
right way — these who live in houses but are homeless? “Whoso 
shall receive one such little child in my Name, receiveth Me.” 
The mothers come once a week and it is difficult for us to tell 
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sometimes which are the older, the mothers or the children, for 
they all sit in the ring and play the same games with equal enjoy- 
ment. These mothers go home and sit up late at night copying 
the songs so that they can learn them. They tell the stories over 
and over again until they become a part of them. Many of these 
mothers are from the Woman’s Bible School and next year they 
will go perhaps three or four days’ journey away to be the light in 
a village or town and they in turn will teach other mothers how to 
tell beautiful stories to their children. They will teach them to 
sing of the birds and the flowers and of God’s care. 


Every girl in the boarding school is learning these songs and 
how to tell stories to children. We expect “these big sisters” to 
help many little ones tu see the loving face of the Father, to feel 
that “Thine is the kingdom, the power and the glory.” 


Surely it is time that we begin to keep the children in the 
presence of the best, for we know that life tends to become like 
that about it. It is so easy to be like the big people we see every 
day. It will be hard for some to overcome the influence of harm- 
ful surroundings. But our beautiful roses and your beautifnl pic- 
tures and the songs and the stories and our prayers are bound to 
help. For years we have thought that we had no time for this 
but now it seems our highest service and so we attempt the im- 
possible and may we help the children and mothers to see the in- 


visible. We believe that many of these little ones after hearing of 
the child Samuel, will also say, “Speak Lord, for Thy servant 
heareth.” Frances K. Bement. 


THE FUKIEN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Fukien Educational 
Association was held at Kuliang Aug. 10th and1lth. This as- 
sociation is one of the oldest in China, and the meetings are con~ 
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sidered among the most important of any held during the summer. 
The unique position that the educational work in th's province 
holds is in no small measure due to the discussions and plans form- 
ulated by this association. This past year has been no exception. 
The papers were excellent, the discussions pertinent, and the busi- 
ness dispatched with promptness and decision. The meetings 
were attended by about a hundred educationalists from this part 
of China, both men and women. Higher education for Girls was 
given particular prominence through the excellent papers by Miss 
Clark, Miss Sia, and Miss Lambert. A Survey of Boys’ Educational 
work throughout the province was prepared by Mr. Hodous of our 
Mission and gave every one a new conception of the extent of our 
work. In the province we have some fourteen thousand students 
in our primary schools, and over two thousand in higher institu- 
tions. Our girls work is nearly as well developed, sc it can be said 
that here in Fukien we have a large percent of the total nnmber 
of students in Mission schools in China. 

“The reports of Committees, of which there were a ve1y large 
number this year, showed that the Educational Association had 
not been idle during the year. In the line of business transacted 
probably the two most outstanding points were the consolidation 
of the Committee on Uniform Curricula for Boys’ Schools, for Girls’ 
Schools, and for Examinations. This gives definiteness to the whole 
question, and places the examinations and curricula under one 
Committee. 

“The other action was that of instructing the executive com- 
mittee to take definite and positive action regarding the matter of 
securing a General Secretary of Education for the Province. The 


growing demands of the Association are making the employment 
of such a man imperative.” 


G. M. Newell 
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BOYS’ EDUCATION IN FUKIEN. 


(A study of certain phases of education for boys in North 
Fukien including Hinghwa, with Statistics for the 


Fukien Province.) 


The Province of Fukien has been fortunate in the fact that 
the early missionaries laid emphasis on education. In Amoy as 
well as Foochow, Day Schools for boys and girls were started in 
connection with the preaching places. The first Boarding Schools 
had for their chief purpose the training of catechists and teachers. 

Yet in spite of this early start we have just begun to see 
the possibilities in our Day Schools and Higher-Primary Schools. 
We are doing well in giving more attention to elementary educa- 
tion. At the same time we havea larze basis for the establishment 
of higher education. 

Lower Primary Schools. 

The Lower Primary Schools of Fukien are most of them locat- 
ed in one or two rooms adjoining the church or within the church 
building itself. A great deal of progress has been made in the ap- 
pearance of the school-room, in the light and ventilation. Some 
schools have playgrounds. 

As to equipment, we find a great inequality. One Mission 
reports an investment of $4.90 for each school in equipment. In 
one Mission one station has an investment of $3.33 per school 
while another station has an investment of about $35. for each 
school. The average cost of equipment for 196 schools in North 
Fukien is $.94. Lo 
The Teachers. 

In Northern Fukien including Hinghwa there are 401 Day 
School teachers. Of these all but thirty-four are Church members. 
As to their training 236 or fifty-nine per cent have had Chinese 
training only, ninety-one or twenty-two and six tenths per cent 
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are graduates of Normal Schools. Nine are graduates of Theolog- 
ical Schools, three are graduates of Middle Schools. After sixty- 
eight years of work for children we are still employing fifty-nine 
per cent of our teachers with Confucian training only. Twenty- 
two and six tenths per cent or less than one in four are men with 
any special preparation for their work. Our Middle Schools have 
furnished the Lower Primary Schools in North Fukien with three 
teachers out of 401. 

The average number of pupils to each teacher for the north- 
ern part of the province is 214+, the average number to each school 
is 25+. This may scem to be good as an average, but it should be 
remembered that in the majority of the schools there is only one 
teacher who teaches three or four grades. This aspect of the pro- 
blem should be considered by the Association. We cannot have 
efficient teaching under such conditions. 

How many boys go up higher from the day schools? One 
hundred and thirty-two schools with 3261 pupils reported on thie 
point. Out of this number 112 entered the Higher Primary or 
3 4/10 per cent. 

As to the number of pupils from Christian families the reports 
vary. In Hinghwa 70 3/10 per cent are from Christian families ; 
in Shaown 60 per cent; in Foochow M. FE. M. Conferences 33 1/3 
| per cent; in Fooehow A. B.C. F. M. 12} per cent; in Foochow 
€. M.S. 33 1/3 per cent; in Kienning 44 4/10 per cent. 

_ As to those who joined the Church we have reports from a 
hundred and nine schools with 4805 pupils. Sixty-nine joined 
this church or 1 4/10 per cent. 

‘Higher Primary Schools. 

The Higher Primary Schools are a recent development and i in 
many ways are full of meaning for the future of. our education. 
We have always had boys’ schools, but they were not related to any 
<chools below them nor preparing students for higher schools. The 
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Higher Primary Schools are increasing in number and efficiency. 

Most of these schools are well housed as the $54,900 invested 
in buildings indicates. They are also equipped to some extent- 
They are also strategically located and have as feeders the Day 
Schools of a district and in some cases of a whole prefecture. 
Thay are well supplied with teachers having one teacher for 8 +- 
pupils. The teachers are of a much better grade than in the Low- 
er Primary Schools. The teachers with classical training still pre- 
dominate having thirty-nine men or 43 and three tenths per cent. 
Middle Schools furnish eighteen men or 20%. Normal Schools 
eleven men or !2 and two tenths per cent. Theological Schools 
seven men or 7 and seven tenths per cent and Anglo-Chinese Col- 
legss five men or 5}°/. Confucian training still dominates. 

The number of students who entered higher schools is ninety- 
six. The total number in the Fourth Year is ninety-eight. This 
probably means that most of the students who come up to the 
Fourth Year go up higher. | 

Anglo-Chinese Colleges. 

| In Fukien there are eight Anglo-Chinese Colleges and three 
Middle Schools with 1876 students. The investment in plant in 
four institutions in North Fukien amounts to $132,577. These | 
same institutions have invested in equipment $21,292. There are 
in these institutions ninety-four Chinese teachers and forty-four 
foreign teachers or one teacher to every 15+ students. 
Anglo-Chinese Schools and Christianity. 

In six schools in North Fukien out of 557 students in the first 
four years 259 or 463°/ are Christian. In the the second four years — 
out of 190 pupils in these six institutions 173 or 91/ are Christian. 

The timeliness of the establishment of the Fukien Union Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts is evident from the number of students in the 
upper classes of the Anglo-Chinese Colleges. There are three 
hundred students in the second four years of the institutions im 
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North Fukien divided as follows:— the 5th year has 127; the 
Sixth 89; the Seventh 59 and the Eighth 25. If these schools 
should all co-operate with the Union College we should have 148 
students in the First and Second Years of the Union College. The 
students who will probably enter number eighty-seven. The class 
entering from Foochow College and the Anglo-Chinese College in 
1917 will number about fifty-four. 

The standards of these institutions are different, but the best 
of them are doing the work of the Second Year of the Arts Course. 
The young men who complete the Sixth Year in these institutions 
are quite ready for the examinations of the highest Universities in 
China and neighbouring possessions. 


Union Schools. 

The most recent and most hopeful development is that in 
Union Schools. The oldest Union School is not more than three 
_ years old. Yet we find in the five Union Institutions for men a 
hundred and fifty-two students, with seventy-five graduates. The 
investment in property and equipment is $36,750. Engaged in 
the work are twelve missionaries and fifteen Chinese teachers. 

The type of organization which has developed is two-fold. 
The Union Medical College bas a Board of Managers, but the prop- 
erty is held by the C. M.S. The Union Normal School property 
though temporarily held by the M. E. M. is under the control of 
the Board of Managers. The Union Kindergarten Management 
is similar to that of the Union Medical College. In other respects 
ihe management of all our Union Institutions is similar. The In- 
stitutions are controlled by a Board of Managers, Chinese and for- 
eign appointed by the Missions and by the Chinese Churches. 
This fact relates our union work more intimately with the Chinese 
Church than our other institutions. _ 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. | 
Christian Herald Fukien Homes. This Institution has two hund- 
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red students. Eight of these are studying at the Arsenal at Ma 
Mui; seven at the Shanghai Commercial Press ; two at the Govern- 
ment Industrial School; twenty-eight at Sharp Peak. Others are 
at the Foochow City Industrial School, Foochow College and Mr. 
Miner’s School. The property is estimated at Mex. $15000. 


Schools for the Blind in Foochow City. This school is managed 


by Mrs. G. Wilkinson. There are seventy-three pupils and-seven—— 


teachers, three of the latter being blind. The school represénts 
an investment of $2090. This school differs from most others. 
The pupils make their own vooks. They study one half day and 
work a half a day at mat weaving and other industries. 


Roman Catholic Institutions for Boys. 


Teachers Pupils. 

Lower Primary Schools 104 195 2310 
32 265 
Middle 2 31 200 
Colleges l | 
Theological l 3 20 

115 259 2799 

Government and Private Schools for Boys. 

Lower Primary Schools 837 
116 
Two Grade Schools 907 
Middle 25 
Normal 18 


Total students 45086 


= 
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Protestant Schools. 
Lower Primary North Fukien Schools 358 = Pupils 8539 Teachers 401 
South... 
Total Lower Primary Pupils 12825 
Higher Primaty Schools N. Fuk. Schools 16 Pnpils 928 Teachers 
South FUkien 273 Foreign Chinese 
Total Pupils 1201 21 90 


Middle Schools and Anglo-Chinese Colleges. 
North Fukien Schools 7 Pupils 1195 Foreign Teachers 45 Chinese 99 


South .. 4 374 
Normal Schools whole Province 
3 a 67 
Theological Schools 


Students in Collegiate Course 24 

, non-Collegiate Course 175 
Medical Schools 1 Students 16 Teachers 3 
Industrial School students 273 


The Fukien Union College of Liberal Arts. 


The most recent development in Union work in Fukien is the 
Fukien Union College of Liberal Arts which will open in February 
1916. A number of Institutions in Fukien are already teaching 
the First and some also the Second Year of the Arts Course. It 
was felt that this work could be done more economically and more 
efficiently in a Union School. It was discovered that in Foochow 
three institutions were giving to the two upper classes a hundred 
and eighty-two periods of forty-five minutes each per week. The 
Fukien Union College will teach these two classes giving them | 
fifty-three periods per week. These fifty-three periods per week 
include a number of electives. The Union College will give to 
three classes including electives eighty-two teaching periods. Each 
schuol was compelled to furnish apparatus practically of the same 
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kind for a very small number of students. In the Union School 
one set of apparatus will serve all the students. 

The organization of the Union College will enable the schools 
below it to do more efficient work by supplying these schools with 
better teachers. Heretofore most of the teachers were graduates 
who after graduation began teaching in their Alma Mater. Thus 
we were following a policy of inbreeding which made progress slow 
and defeated our educational end. Furthermore, we kept the stu- 
dents too long, often for eight years in the same school under the 
same teachers. The removal of the upper classes and the merging 
of the lower classes with the Higher Primary School will enable 
the teachers to carry out a system of discipline adapted to the stu- 
dents. The break at the end of the Sixth year of our Anglo-Chinese 
Colleges will take away from our students the fixed idea that their 
education is complete and will lead many students to look forward 
to the Union College, the Theological School and the Medical ~ 
School. 


It was also felt that the students whom we send to Higher 


schools already organized in other parts of China are few and these 
rarely come back to work in Fukien. The students whom we edu- 


cate in the Union College will stay with us in large numbers. 


It is hoped that by means of a combination elective course the 
Union Arts Course will co-operate with the Theological School and 
thus enable the Church to obtain a higher grade of ministers. 


In view of all these considerations, which were more or less 
prominent, it was felt that such a Union College should be organized 
as early as possible. Last Spring the visit of Dr. John F. Goucher 
helped to crystallize things. Meetings were held at Foochow and 
Ainoy at which the establishment of such an institution was ap- 
proved. Up to date the six Missions working in Fukien have ap- 
proved the establishment of the Union College and are asking their 
Home Boards te assist in furnishing muen aud moucy. Three Mis- 
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sions have appointed representatives on the Board of Managers. 
This Board has decided to rent the building now owned by the 
Normal School and open the College in February 1916. 


The President of the Institution is Prof. E. C. Jones, M. A. 
The Faculty consists at present of Prof. C. M. L. Sites, Ph. D., 
Rev. C. A. Neff. M. A., Prof. G. M. Newell, M. A., Prof. C. R. 


Kellogg, B. A. It is hoped to engage a Mandarin speaking teacher 
to teach Mathematics and Chinese. 


The prospects for students are quite promising. In the Sixth 
and Seventh Year of the Anglo-Chinese College and Foochow Col- 
lege are now eighty-seven students. The majority of these will 
enter the new institution. This will make the Freshman and 
Sophomore classesn umber over eighty. The Junior class will be 
started if there are at least ten applicants. In Fukien there are 
at present in Anglo-Chinese Colleges and Middle Schools about 
1876 students. In North Fukien there are three hundred students 
in the upper four years of the Anglo-Chinese Colleges. Even if 
only fifty per cent of these should go higher the Union College 


will have a hundred and fifty students in its four years from North 
Fukien only. 


Lewis Hodous. 
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NEW ARRIVALS. 


Miss Elizabeth D. Nash and Miss Elizabeth M. Waddell ar- 
rived in Foochow, October the eighth. The former, coming from 
Addison, Me., will tutor in English and music foratwo year term 
in Foochow Girls’ College; and Miss Waddell, a Minnesotan, has 
gone to Ingtai (Ing-hok) for educational and evangelistic work un- 
der the W. Bb. M. I. The mission is very fortunate and happy 


over these new additions. 
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MISSION 


Foreign Chinese 
Force. Evangelists. 
Foochow City 17 | 26] 6 14 16 36 
Diongloh 3 | 8} 3! 18 | 31 | 52 
Inghok 9 21 
Shaown 4 6 4 18 28 50 
Total 18 | 32 |50| 14 61 | 84 | 159 
z 
| 
= 
Foochow City 32 | 1264 3 264 | 2 | 95} I 
Total 84 | 2563] 8 | 453 | 4 [112] 1 
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